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Lawrence project begins 


_ Job starts after legal challenge settled; campus prepares for worst 


By MICHAEL B. PIERCE 
Observer Editor 


Now that the Lawrence campus has found a 
permanent home, renovations have begun to 
create a stable academic environment. 
Initially, construction was scheduled to 
begin Nov. 1, in the basement only. Con- 
struction that would disrupt classrooms was 
to take place during the Christmas break. 
Uninterrupted access: “The ideal we had 
in mind was that they (construction company) 
would have had access to the entire building 
during the semester break without the 
problems of students being in the classrooms,” 
said Kathy Rodger, director, Lawrence cam- 
pus. “We wanted them to do the noisiest and 
messiest work at that time, if it was possible. 
Part of the project involves totally re-air 
conditioning the building, recalibrating the 


air ducts and whatever other safety require- _ 


are necessary. Originally, we wanted all - 


of this to take place during the break.” 

A dispute between contractors, however, 
has forced most of the construction to take 
place with students and faculty in the school. 

Joe Brown, dean ofadministrative services, 
said the construction taking place during the 
semester will have an effect on the campus. 

“T’msure through the whole construction 
period there is going to be some disruption at 
the Lawrence campus,” he said. “When a 
construction crew starts drilling holes and 
bolting metal to the floor, there’ll be some 
noise on the level above or below.” 

Rodger agreed. 

Necessary disturbances: “It will be a 
semester of chaos,” she said. “There’ll be 
noise, dust and inconveniences, but it’s just 
the nature of what’s happening.” 

However, Brown and Rodger said if people 
kept in mind what would result from the 
disruptions, it might make it easier to get 
through. 

“Tf everybody can view this as a transition, 
and weather it as best they can, we’ll have a 
beautiful campus at the end of the rainbow,” 
Rodger said. 

Brownsaid, “I think as long as the staffand 
students keep in mind we’re trying to construct 
the facility we’ve been waiting for for six or 
seven years, and we all have a good sense of 
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Disturbances 


“It will be a semester of chaos,” 
said Kathy Rodger, director, 
Lawrence campus. “There'll be 
noise, dust and inconve- 
niences, but it’s just the nature 
of what's happening.” 


humor, we will all be able to easily get through 
the spring term.” ; 

For approximately the first two months, 
construction will be confined to the basement, 
Brown said. 

Major renovations: After renovations, the 
basement will contain a bookstore, library, 
nursing labs, day care area, vending machine 
area, and an audio/visual room. 

Phase one should take approximately 6-8 
weeks, Brown said. 

After the work in the basement is com- 
pleted, construction will move to the top 
floor. The Lawrence campus contains three 
floors, and as construction moves from one 
floor to the next, the other two will be used. 

“It’s a domino move,” Brown said. 

Permanent rooms: During phase two, 
walls will be constructed for permanent 
classrooms and an academic support center, 
and faculty office space will be built. 

Brown said public safety issues will be 
addressed during the last phase. 

“The walls will reach the ceiling in the 
hallways,” he said. “Fire exit signs and a new 
smoke and fire detection system will also be 
installed.” 

The heating and ventilation system and 
the electrical wiring also has to be changed. 

“About one-quarter of the building is on 
one light switch,” Brown said. 

Brown said he was happy that the project 
finally began. 

“I’m looking forward to this thing getting 
going,” he said. “We’ve been struggling in 
Lawrence for almost seven years now at three 
different sites. This is a tremendous oppor- 
tunity to get the campus we’ve been waiting 
for for years.” 
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Dimitry hopes to hold line, despite governor’s budget plan 


By ROBERT COMEAU 
Observer News Editor 


NECC President John Dimitry said there will 
probably be no tuition and fees increase this 
fall, but the break may come at the expense of 
some needy students. 

The future of the state’s public colleges 
and universities was shaped as Massachusetts’ 
Higher Education Coordinating Council 
(HECC) met recently on budget and policy 
plans. 

To the relief of NECC President John 
Dimitry, Gov. William Weld is planning no 
decreases in higher education’s fiscal year 


1993 budget. This comes after three years of 
steep budget decline. 

“Who thought we’d ever be happy about 
a budget merely staying the same, but we’ve 
got to remember the state of the Massachu- 
setts economy,” Dimitry said. 

Future growth: The stable budget may 
also create the first new, full-time positions 
here in some time while steadying tuition 
prices after four years of hikes, he said. 

Level funding alone didn’t cause Dimitry’s 
optimism. He sees Weld’s full tuition reten- 
tion plan as a chance for more of the state’s 
allocation to “stick to our fingers.” 

HECC and Weld are supporting 100 


percent tuition retention for public colleges 
and universities this fall. 

Tuition retention is the percentage of 
tuition revenue a school can keep before 
handing the rest to the state. NECC now 
keeps about 30 percent. 

As a college begins to keep all its tuition 
revenue, the Weld administration plans to 
take away an equal amount of money from its 
state budget allocation. 

There is no net gain in funding, but the 
money from tuition or enrollment increases 
will now remain on campus. 

Tough choices: Weld’s plan would bring 

(continued on page seven) 
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New higher education budget proposal 
smacks of elitism; more money needed 


Gov. William Weld’s fiscal 1993 higher 
education plan funds schools at 1992 
budget levels rather than with the now 
traditional cuts, but under a system that 
will put undue pressure on using students’ 
tuition as a major revenue source. 

Under the plan, schools will keep all of 
their tuition revenues rather than 
returning them to the state, while an 
equal amount of funds are deducted from 
the school’s state allocation. 

If the schools want more funds they 
will have to raise tuition, increase 
enrollment while cutting expenditures 
and/or give no tuition breaks to needy 
students. 

More get poor: This system will make 
college a financial impossibility for more 
Massachusetts residents. It expands a 
permanent underclass instead of reaching 
out to it. 

The plan festers economic stagnation 
and brings an elitist, private—school air to 
public colleges and universities. 

Without budget increases for state 
schools, Weld is setting students up to 
shoulder a lack of funding through 
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eventual tuition hikes. 

Expressing their relief at no cuts is 
understandable, but higher education 
administrators must aggressively seek state 
budget increases rather than humbly 
accepting what Weld sees fit to spare us. 

Piedad Robertson, higher education 
coordinating council chairperson and 
Weld cabinet appointee, has a conflict of 
interests, serving both Weld and public 
higher education. 

Hard to believe: Robertson has said 
there’s not enough information to 
determine if budget cuts are hurting 
school quality. If she doesn’t have the 
data, administrators and teachers’ union 
leaders can surely provide it. 

If held at current budget levels, this 
college must do all it can to divert enough 
of its tuition revenues to need based 
financial aid, as does any tuition—based 
private school system. 

NECC must do all it can to keep the 
“public” in public education. 


Slovakian enterprise 


College deserves credit for innovative planning 


Cheers to Northern Essex for its timing 
and initiative in getting an exchange 
program underway in Eastern Europe, 
which is desperate for Western ideas. 

NECC planners are rightfully 
targetting Slovakia’s lack of community 
colleges as a threat to its future. 

Low cost higher education is essential 
for them now, to ensure quick and 
efficient training in many new occupations 
needed for a self-sufficient democracy. 

Class balance: Community colleges 
will also guard against over—privatization 
of their college system and possible trends 
to serve only their future upper classes. 
Class imbalance started communism and 
discouraging its return is all important. 

Slovakian schools similar to NECC 
also increase chances for student /faculty 


exchanges which could expand NECC’s 
international curricula. 

An opportunity to study or teach over— 
seas in a country rich in culture and 
natural beauty may attract many NECC 
students and instructors. 

Finding truth: Exchanges can help all 
overcome the cold war’s propaganda— 
fed mentality that clouds both American 
and Slovakian ideas of each other. 

The college’s first exchanges will 
hopefully retrain some of Slovakia’s top 
industrial managers, who are puzzled 
with free enterprise concepts, and assist 
Slovakia’s underdeveloped high 
technology. 

NECC should continue probing 
possibilities for over—seas exchange. This 
partnership is a milestone for the college. 


Anonymous donor thanked 


Library coordinator grateful for $1,000 contribution 


Tothe Bentley Library’s “anonymous donor;” 

On behalf of the Bentley Library, I would 
like to express our sincere appreciation to the 
“anonymous donor” who so generously 
donated $1,000 for the purchase of library 
books. The funds will be used by the librarians 
to purchase new materials for the circulating 
collection in a variety of disciplines. After the 
books arrive and are processed, they will be 
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displayed in the library lobby. 

During these difficult budget times, the 
Bentley Library is especially grateful for your 
donation. Thank you again. 

Sincerely, Linda Hummel-Shea 
Coordinator of Library Services 
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Personal freedom narra 
by government intrusion 


By MARK PALERMO 
Observer Guest Contributor 


One of the telltale signs of a dysfunctional 
family is its members can’t or won’t respect 
each other’s boundaries. And what is true for 
dysfunctional families is also true for dys- 
functional societies-when boundaries between 
the state and church are confused, and the 
rights of the individual are purposely dis- 
torted, misunderstood, or simply not re- 
spected. 

The framers of our Constitution, espe- 
cially Jefferson, took great pains to articulate 
and uphold these boundaries. But in our 
time, there are those who would temper this 
separation based upon an ideology that the 
government’s role is to help, protect and 
guide people, even if it means intervening in 
their businesses and imposing upon their 
personal space. 

One of Michael Dukakis’ campaign pledges 
in 1988 was to forge “a partnership between 
business and government” — as if businesses 
don’t already have a silent partner in the IRS. 
A law was passed in Massachusetts that same 
year that prohibits newly hired state employees 
from smoking, even in their own homes 
during their own time. Some states have gone 
so far as to make sodomy illegal. (How would 
a law like that be enforced, anyway?) 

The philosopher Santayana once said, 
“Those who refuse to learn the lessons of 
history are bound to repeat them.” Prohibi- 
tion of alcohol during the 1920s and 1930s, 
the “noble experiment,” was one of those 
lessons. In the end, it proved to be sheer folly. 
But most people who were around to witness 
and learn from it are gone. A new generation 
may have to learn it again until it sticks: 
government has no business intervening in 
matters of personal choice or in legislating 
morality. 

Pro choice: Certain personal decisions, 
actions and lifestyles belong in the realm of 
individual choice-even if they are deemed 
unwise or unhealthy by government. For 
example, not wearing a motorcycle helmet 
may endanger one’s own personal safety, but 
not that of others. 

Nevertheless, some states prohibit and 
actively prosecute motorcyclists who ride 
without helmets. This happens because of 
government’s misguided, patronizing phi- 
losophy, which translates into something like, 
“T know what’s best for you better than you 
do.” Big Brother lives. But always under the 
pretext of protecting us. 

Some contend that not forcing motorcy- 
clists to wear helmets would statistically in- 
crease the number of insurance claims due to 
an increase in the number ofhead injuries that 
would be certain to follows This would, 
therefore, affect everyone else’s insurance rates. 

But insurance companies, not government, 
can and do refuse to insure people who are 
bad risks. More importantly, how far should 
the insurance question be carried? Should 
people be prosecuted for having high cho- 
lesterol levels? Should government police these 
people for their own good? What about those 
who never exercise or who eat too much junk 
food? Should people be forced to stop drinking 
or smoking? Should people be prosecuted 
because they are homosexuals or they frequent 
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prostitutes? Are these to be considered selfish « 


or anti-social acts because inherent in them is 
statistically higher—risk behavior, which may 
in turn raise “everyone else’s” insurance rates? 

The question of boundaries between the 
state and the individual boils down to the 
question of whether government should leave 
people alone as much as possible. If any 
person could ever have qualified to police 
other’s personal lives, it would have been 
Jefferson because of his powerful intellect, 
but he disdained that role. Besides having 
been president, he was a farmer, writer, in- 
tellectual, architect, legislator, inventor, and 
linguist fluent in French, Spanish and Italian. 

Exacting man: Yet, he held the conviction 
that the common folk, if left alone, could act 
in their own interest. As president, he went so 
far as to demand that the nation’s financial 
reports be written in simple language that 
even wood-cutters, farmers and blacksmiths 
could understand. He was loved by working 
people, but bitterly opposed by bankers, 
speculators and bureaucrats who wanted to 
expand the role of government. 

Never before in our history have we been 
so controlled, regulated, inspected, managed, 
regimented, demoralized, taxed, and spied 
upon by our own government. It makes one 
wonder why people put up with it. Henry 
David Thoreau philosophized about it a cen- 
tury and a half ago saying, “People must have 
some complicated machinery or other, and 
hear its din, to satisfy that idea of government 
which they have. Governments show us how 
successfully men can be imposed upon...” 

In what has to be the ultimate governmen- 
tal transgression of personal space, seven men 
were arrested last fall in Lawrence for the 
crime of soliciting women for sex. The women 
turned out to be policewomen dressed as 
prostitutes. 

Do we want our police to be guardians of 
public safety or enforcers of personal moral- 
ity? We may have to choose. Inner-city police 
are already overburdened with epidemics of 
rape, murder, armed robbery, drug traffic, 
and arson. While sordid, unhealthy and ille- 
gal, prostitution is, nevertheless, almost always 
an act between consenting adults, never mind 
how foolish. As such, it should be treated, 
along with drug addiction, as a public health 
problem not as a transgression against poli- 
ticians’ concepts of morality. 

Many regulations: Laws against 
prostitution, gambling, smoking in one’s own 
home-even a law against sodomy-—are laws 
against one’s self. What’s next? Should police 
be regulated to the role of keyhole peepers? 

As government.becomes firmer in its re- 
solve to test urine, cholesterol, blood, hair 
samples, and pretty soon, genes~and.as the 
CIA's KH-12 spy satellites are capable of 
seeing an object the size of a credit card from 
hundreds of miles in space, even at night and 
in fog—we need to define freedom, and set 
boundaries. 

Now, more than ever, we need to question 
ourselves and our government. The first step 
to healing and recovery for a dysfunctional 
family as well as for a dysfunctional society, is 
to admit we have a problem. 


—_— - 
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‘Probable 


|_| 
9 
conspiracy 
Time has come to release records 
from committee on assassinations 


By GEOFF LECAIN 
Observer Opinion Editor 


Nov. 22, 1963. This date marks the uncer- 
emonious passing of a young president, and 
the beginning of one of the biggest contro- 
versies in American history. 

Documents from an investigation by the 
House Committee on Assassinations have 
been sealed until the 2020s. These docu- 
ments must be unsealed to end years of 
speculation as to what the committee heard 
during the investigation to make the statement 
that the assassination was a “probable 
conspiracy.” 

Congress recently proposed bills that 
would make the sealed documents public. 
Congress must act on the proposals, so it can 
close this dark chapter in this country’s history, 
and possibly restore some confidence in 
politicians. 

What really happened that day in Dallas 
will probably never be known, but certain 
members of the government know more than 
they are letting on. The documents could be 
politically or historically damaging to some 
public officials, and Americans have a right to 
know what the people they are voting for are 
doing. 

Oliver Stone’s movie JFK has opened many 
eyes to a possible conspiracy by members of 
organized crime, Fidel Castro and even 
members of Kennedy’s own government. 

_ Changing attitude: The idea that the 
government could be involved in a conspiracy 


om Ses 


to kill the president seemed ludicrous in 
1963, but the growing uneasiness with 
politicians has made conspiracy—believers out 
of a majority of Americans. 

The Warren Report, where Lee Harvey 
Oswald was found to have acted alone in the 
assassination, is now looked upon as flawed. 
The government, however, still sees fit to 
stick by its findings as if no doubts were 
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raised. 

Much talk has centered around the two 
committees that investigated the crime. Their 
findings are not similar at all, but that is not 
the important issue. The American 
government, all members democratically 
elected, has decided that we are notimportant 
enough to warrant the release of the files. 

Congress must have something to hide 
about some high-ranking officials or it would 
not be so concerned about the content of the 
files. In the United States, nobody is above 
the law, and Americans have a right to know 
ifmembers of their government were involved 
in the biggest crime of this century. 

Powerful proof: Evidence has been shown 
time and time again to convince most 
Americans of a conspiracy, but the public has 
been ignored by those it elects to represent its 
views. ; 

The “magic bullet” theory presented by 
the Warren Reportas proof that Oswald acted 
alone has been repeatedly questioned by 
experts. The Warren Commission based its 
entire case on the bullet causing several wounds 
in both Kennedy and former governor of 
Texas, John Connally. 

It is difficult to list all questionable find- 
ings made by the Warren Commission, but a 
few stand out. For the report to be accurate, 
Oswald would have been capable of the 
shooting. According to FBI experts, their 
sharpshooters could not match Oswald’s 
accuracy in two different attempts. 

Also, Abraham Zapruder’s home film 
shows the span of time between the first 
bullet is less than six seconds. The House 
Committee on Assassinations recognized this 
in the 1970s, but the Warren Commission 
said the time in between the shots was nearly 
nine seconds. These inconsistencies must be 
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talked about, but they cannot be until all the 
evidence is made public. 

Questionable choices: There are also 
questions about the people chosen to be 
involved in the investigation. For instance, 
Allen Dulles was fired as CIA director under 
Kennedy, yet he was appointed as a member 
of the Warren Commission. This alone raises 
enough questions about who was running 
the investigation to force Congress to open 
the files for public scrutiny. 

These parts of the report merely scratch 
the surface in the investigation; however, it is 


Should the JFK assassination records be opened? 
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Fateful site 


Arthur Murphy photos 
WITNESSES ALLEGEDLY heard shots 
ring out from behind the grassy knoll, 
above. Lee Harvey Oswald was charged 
with shooting the president from a 
window of the former Texas School 
Book Depository, left. 


not our responsibility to conduct 
investigations into crimes. It is the 
responsibility of the people appointed to 
investigate to both gather evidence and report 
the evidence to the public. 

Unfortunately, the committee 
investigating this particular crime decided it 
would be all right to reverse the opinion of a 
previous investigation, and to seal the evi- 
dence they used to come to this conclusion. 

The scenario presented in Oliver Stone’s 
movie is a frightening one that pits certain 
government agencies against the president of 
the United States. Though this may not be 
what actually took place, at least Stone has 
succeeded in initiating a new campaign to 
publicize the files of the investigations. 

Perhaps Americans have finally awakened 
to Washington’s realities, or perhaps they 
were afraid to accept evidence about Kennedy’s 
murder. Now, Americans, both young and 
old, want to know who was responsible. 
Maybe after that happens, John F. Kennedy 
can finally rest in peace. 


Kerri O’Connor, liberal arts “It’s 


“J think they should be reopened if 
there’s something foul there. He 
was a good man, and people should 
know the truth about what 
happened.” 
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management 

“I think the files should be opened 
to the public, and then they can 
make up their own minds about 
what they think about the situation. 
The public definitely has a right to 
know. Nothing should be closed.” 


“T don’t have a strong opinion either 
way. I don’t think they’re going to 
show that much. I think the public 
has a right to know, but I don’t 
think anything is being hidden. The 
investigation probably didn’t even 
go in the right direction, they were 
probably looking in the wrong 
places.” 


engineering 

“T think they should be reopened. 
There are a lot of things the public 
doesn’t know about it. I think there 
is definitely something being 
hidden.” 


stupid to bring everything out in 
the open. It’s been gone through 
before. It’s stupid to bring 


everything out now.” 
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Student defends right to display affection in public 


To the editor: 

To those individuals who find it 
offensive when students sit on each 
other’s laps or kiss in public, I have 
this to say. It isn’t against the law in 
this state to show affection for 
another human being in public { 
assuming you have clothes on } . In 


a world where there is plenty of 
hate, I find it odd that there are 
people in this school offended by 
one student kissing or hugging 
another. I am in agreement that 
making out in the student lobby 
does reflect a lack of class, but most 
students in the school are over 


eighteen { I am 30 }. I don’t think 
campus security or faculty should 
be telling students who they can sit 
with or who they should kiss. 

The people complaining should 
realize that this is a college campus 
that does not require that students 


meet the etiquette expectations of . 


the faculty and staff. Talking with a 
mouth full of food is disgusting, but 
that doesn’t mean campus security 
or faculty should patrol the cafeteria 
threatening to take disciplinary 
action against students doing it. If 
you are one of the people who find 
the practice of students kissing 


offensive, you’ve probably forgotten 
what it’s like to be young. It may be 
disgusting,tasteless and very 
unclassy, but it seems to be going 
way overboard to make it illegal. So 
to those who think kissing is 
offensive, try it, it’s kind of fun. 
David Palazzo 
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Spanish course 
to begin soon 


Educators, public employees, 
business people, and others who 
need to communicate with Spanish— 
speaking people may be interested in 
a conversational Spanish course 
offered Thursday evenings this 
semester at NECC’s Lawrence 
campus, 45 Franklin St. 

The 10-week course will focus on 
building more effective communica- 
tion and better understanding 
between Spanish-speaking clients 
and the people who work with them. 
Taught by Pablo Navarro, the course 
will begin Feb. 6 

“We offered this course for the 
first time last semester and it was so 
popular that we had to open another 
class,” said Naomi Shertzer of the 
college’s DCE. “It has been of 
special interest to bankers, real estate 
agents, police officers, and those in 
the health fields.” 

For those who have completed 
the first course, the college is offering 
Conversational Spanish for educa- 
tors, public service and business 
people: Parts II and III. 

For more information, call 
Shertzer at 374-3800. 


Many cooking 
courses offered 


Area chefs and aspiring chefs might 
be interested in a series of cooking 
courses being offered by NECC this 
semester. 

Ranging from cake decorating to 
Thai cuisine, the participatory 
courses will be offered at the 
college’s extension campuses at 
Greater Lawrence Technical School 
in Andover and Whittier Regional 
Vocational Technical High School in 
Haverhill. 

One-evening courses focusing on 
foods from around the world will 
include: the Oriental gourmet, 
March 9, Andover; Indian cooking, 
Feb. 20, at Whittier; Thai cooking, 
March 5, at Whittier; Greek cooking, 
March 19, at Whittier; and Mexican 
cooking, April 2, at Whittier. 

Cake decorating, a six-week 
course taught by Barbara Catalini, 
owner of Cakes by Barbara, will be 
offered in two sessions, Feb. 12 and 
April 8, in Andover. 

For a full schedule of available 
courses, or more information, call 


374-3800. 


Scholarship 
deadline near 


The Indiana University Center on 
Philanthropy is seeking qualified 
applicants for its Jane Addams 
Fellowships program. 

Addams, a noted 19th-century 
social reformer, devoted her life to 
philanthropy and community service. 

The fellowship program was 
created to help maintain America’s 
philanthropic tradition. 

The program consists of 10 
months of work and study at the 
Indiana University Center on 
Philanthropy. Fellows receive an 
introduction to the theory and 
practice of the philanthropic 
tradition, which includes voluntary 
giving, voluntary service, and 
voluntary association. Fellows will 
also be involved in the center’s 
various activities. Each Fellow will 
receive a $15,000 salary and 12 
graduate credits. Fellows are 
responsible for their own housing 
and living costs. 

For more information and 
application forms, contact the 
Indiana University Center on 
Philanthropy, Jane Addams Fellow- 
ships Program, 550 West North St., 
suite 301, Indianapolis, Ind. 46202. 


Fire strikes over break 


Papers left on heating unit t ignite small office fire 


By ROBERT COMEAU 
Observer News Editor 


Papers left blocking an electric heating unit’s 
vents triggered a small fire in the C—Building 
office of Usha Sellers, division of social sciences 
chairperson, during semester break. 

Three Haverhill fire engines responded to 
the call and quickly extinguished the fire, 
Deputy Chief John Landers said. 

Landers said a file cabinet blocked the 
intake vents of the heater, while papers blocked 
the heat outlet. The heat produced never 
reached the room’s thermostat so the unit 
could not shut down, he said. 

Fire place: “Many people think that ce- 
ment buildings don’t burn; they’re wrong,” 
Lt. Michael Akstin said. 

Although damages were kept to about 
$4,000, the destruction could have been ex- 
tensive, had the fire not been discovered so 
quickly, Akstin said. 

An unidentified male discovered the fire 
and called the NECC switchboard. Operator 
Esther Caraballo then alerted the fire de- 
partment. 

Meanwhile, campus security had found 
thick smoke coming from the third—floor 
office, pulled the alarm and cleared the 
building. 

No injuries: Captain of second shift secu- 
rity, Richard Lemelin, said no one was injured, 
but the smoke did force him out from the 
building for fresh air. 

Sellers expressed much gratitude for 


Lemelin’s quick reaction to the fire and said 
she was relieved no one was hurt. 

“When Dean (of Academic Affairs) Rob- 
ert McDonald called me, hearing that only 
my office burned was anticlimactic. Anything 
material can be replaced,” she said. 

In addition to her division chair, Sellers 
heads the overseas academic program and 


R. Comeau photo 
WORKERS CLEAR a window which was ruined by the recent fire at Dr. Usha 
Sellers’ C—Building office. 


advises the teacher prep club. She said the 
academic material lost in the fire was limited 
to five files from the club, all of which can be 
reconstructed. 

Grateful: She thanked the NECC mainte- 
nance personnel for having her office, still at 
C-390, back in order in time for the new 
semester. 


Two arrested at rock concert 


Unauthorized sign leads to lawn damages by band equipment van 


By RICHARD HOYER-ELLEFSEN 
Observer News Editor 


Two fans attending an NECC concert pre- 
sented by WRAZ and the student senate on 
Dec. 14 were taken into police custody after 
being asked to leave for disruptive behavior. 

NECC security guard Everett Teal said 
one fan refused to leave twive before finally 
doing so, only to return shortly after. 

“He had a little too much to drink, and 
was given every opportunity to leave,” he 
said. “He was just stubborn. The third time it 
looked like he was driving out, but he just 
drove around the lot and came back.” 

Arrested: Haverhill police officer Vic- 
tor Pellot said when the fan returned for the 
third time, he placed him in protective custody, 
essentially arresting him without filing charges. 


When the fan’s brother drunkenly pro- 
tested the arrest of the first, he too was taken 
into custody, Pellot said. He added that the 
incidents were the only disturbances he saw at 
the concert, and the crowd was generally 
well-behaved. 

Student senate leader John Hosty said 
though there was drinking at the concert, it 
went fairly smoothly. 

“As in any concert of this size, some 
people will drink out in the parking lot and 
then come in, even though they know our 
rules,” he said. 

Property damage: Hosty said the lawn 
between the library and the student center 
was also damaged during the concert by an 
equipment van. 

Security Capt. Gino Mattozzi said the 
driver was told to park there, even though 


recent rains had softened the ground. 

“Whoever told (the driver) to park there 
must have thought the ground would be 
frozen, but it had just rained the day before, 
so the ground was soft,” he said. “The truck 
sank down into the lawn and got stuck.” 

Attempting to free the truck, the driver 
damaged the lawn, he said. 

Unauthorized sign: Steven Michaud, di- 
rector of student activities, said he did not 
know who put the hand-written sign up 
telling the driver to park on the lawn. 

“Whoever did it is not admitting it,” he 
said. 

The concert, which ran from 7:30 p.m. 
until 1 a.m. in the cafeteria, featured several 
local bands, and was attended by about 75 
people. Michaud also said future concerts will 
feature fewer bands for longer playing time. 


Few show up for student orientation 


By RICHARD HOYER-ELLEFSEN 
Observer News Editor 


Despite healthy spring enrollment numbers, 
turnout at NECC’s student orientation was 
disappointing. 

The orientation, which was held Jan. 26, 
offered 30 workshops presented by volunteer 
faculty and staff and was presented in two 
sections running from 12:30 to 4:30 p.m. and 


6:30 to 10 p.m. 

Steven Michaud, director of student ac- 
tivities, said 50 students had come by 4 p.m., 
and the poor turnout was most likely the 
result of the long registration session the day 
before. 

“There are usually a lot fewer students 
coming to the orientation in the spring because 
there are fewer people enrolling,” he said. 
“Still (the turnout) was much lower than 


normal this time.” 

Pat Kepschull, health care coordinator, 
was scheduled to teach a workshop on AIDS, 
but no students came. 

“They had a really long registration ses- 
sion yesterday,” she said. “The students had 
to wait in long lines for hours, so they probably 
would not want to come back a second day.” 

Though turnout was better at last semster’s 
orientation, students left quickly. 
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Counseling center offers many services 


The NECC Counseling Center provides a 
number of services to students, in a variety of 
ways. The following is a list of the different 
components of the program and the types of 
services offered: 

Personal counseling 

The personal counseling component pro- 
vides a short-term treatment program at- 
tending to a range of personal issues on an 
emergency or ongoing basis. 

Individual appointments are scheduled by 
coming to the counseling center, F-121, in 
the student center, or by calling 374-3790. 

Counselors, and their office hours, are as 
follows: 

Haverhill 

Dr. Larry Bernstein, Ph.D., psychologist, 
consultation Fridays, 8:15 a.m. to 1:15 p.m.; 
Jane Bradley, personal counselor, Mondays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 8:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m., Tuesdays, 1 to 4:30 p.m.; 
Ann Bor, Lesley College master’s candidate 
in counseling psychology, Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, 9 a.m. to 2 p.m., Fridays, 8 a.m. to 
1 p.m.; and Garrett Bernstein, Northeastern 
University master’s candidate in counseling 
psychology, Wednesdays and Fridays, 8 a.m. 
to 3 p.m., and Thursdays, 1 to 2:30 p.m. 

Lawrence campus 

Jane Bradley, Tuesdays, 8:30 a.m. to 12:30 
p-m.; Ann Bor, Mondays, 8:30 a.m. to 1:30 
p-m.; and Garrett Bernstein, Thursdays, 8:30 
a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 

The following personal counseling groups 
are scheduled for the spring. Registration will 
be held Friday, Feb. 7, on a first-come, first— 
serve basis. Students may also sign up for any 
of the groups by contacting the center. 

Haverhill campus workshops 

Goal Setting—Wednesdays, 8 to 9 a.m., 
beginning Feb. 12. Discuss new, effective 
strategies for getting what you want in every 
area of your life for more balance, success and 
contentment. Facilitated by Garrett Bernstein. 

Assertiveness for Men and Women — Fri- 
days, 8to9a.m., beginning Feb. 14. Attimes, 
all of us are either too aggressive, passive or 
noncommittal when assertiveness is needed. 
Learn how and when to better yourself. Fa- 
cilitated by Garrett Bernstein and Ann Bor. 

Relationships—Fridays, 11 a.m. to noon, 
beginning Feb. 14. In a small group setting, 
learn to identify and effectively address needs 
and issues that arise in relationships. Facilitated 
by Jane Bradley. 

Mental Heath Technology Groups— Time 
to be announced. Facilitated by Jane Bradley, 
Ann Bor and Garrett Bernstein. 

Lawrence campus 

Cultural Diversity-Mondays, 11 a.m. to 
noon, beginning Feb. 10. Explore your 
awareness, perceptions, feelings and appre- 
ciation for the diversity and richness of different 
cultures. Facilitated by Ann Bor. 

Haverhill and Lawrence campuses 

Men’s Issues —Haverhill, Wednesdays, 
noon to | p.m., beginning Feb. 12; Lawrence, 
Thursdays, 9 to 9:50 a.m. or 11:45 a.m. to 
12:15 p.m., beginning Feb. 13. A gathering 
of men to discuss male issues and to empower 
one another. What is it like to be a man and 
a student today? Facilitated by Garrett 
Bernstein. 


Career growth 


Career counseling 1s based on 


a developmental approach. 


Women Returning to School: A Support 
Group—Haverhill, Thursdays, noon to 1 p.m., 
beginning Feb. 13; Lawrence, Tuesdays, 
11:45 a.m. to 12:15 p.m., beginning Feb. 11. 
Discuss issues and strategize solutions in areas 
such as increased demands on time, setting 
priorities, managing stress, making decisions 
and adjusting to school life. Both full-time 
and part-time students are welcome. Facili- 
tated by Jane Bradley and M.J. Pernaa, coor- 
dinator of career development. 

Stress Management—Haverhill, Thursdays, 
1 to 2 p.m., beginning Feb. 13; Lawrence, 
Mondays, noon to | p.m., beginning Feb. 10. 
A practical presentation, discussion and appli- 
cation of techniques designed to manage and 
reduce stress. Facilitated by Ann Bor. 

Career development 

The career development program pro- 
vides the opportunity to work with both 
individuals and groups on issues concerning 
career choice, career changes and life/work 
planning. 

Career counseling is based on a develop- 
mental approach, including identification and 
assessment of skills, interests, values, prefer- 
ences and priorities. 

The following workshops are scheduled 
for the spring: 

Haverhill campus 

Tuesday, Feb. 4 and 11, 9:30 to 11:30 
a.m. 

Thursday, Feb. 20 and 27, 2 to 4 p.m. 

Wednesday, march 4 and 11, 9:30 to 
11:30 a.m. 

Thursday, April 2 and 9, 9:30 to 11:30 
a.m. 
Wednesday, April 15 and 22, 2 to 4 p.m. 

Monday, May 4 and 11, 9:30 to 11:30 
a.m. 

Lawrence campus 

Tuesday, March 24 and 31, 2 to 4 p.m. 

Thursday, April 23 and 30, 2 to 4 p.m. 

To sign up for a career workshop or to 
make an appointment, call M.J. Pernaa, 374— 
3790, or visit the center, F-121, student 
center. 

Division of Continuing Education and 
Community Services 

The Division of Continuing Education 
and Community Services Counseling com- 
ponent provides academic and transfer 
counseling to students during the day, but 
primarily evenings through the DCE and CS 
Office B-204, at ext. 3800. 

Liaison work with the extension campuses, 
agencies and business in the community are 
involved. 

Counselors,-and their office hours, are as 
follows: 

Janet O’Keeffe, DCE and CS counselor, 
Mondays and Wednesdays, 12:30 to 8:30 
p.m.; Tuesdays and Thursdays, 10:30 a.m. to 
6:30 p.m.; and Fridays, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Attention Environmentalists! 


A new on-campus club is seeking environmentally— 
concerned students to become members. 

The dissolved Student Environmental Coalition has 
recently been re—incarnated into the 
Environmental Concerns Organization (ECO). 
A winter bird—feeding program on campus 


is its first project. 


For more information, 
contact advisers Anne Laszlo in C—396, 
or Shelli Newman in C—343. 


Tom O’Brien (works in cooperation with 
Janet O’Keeffe), Tuesdays and Thursdays, 4 
to 8 p.m. 

James Van Bever, Rivier College master’s 
candidate in counseling, Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Thursdays, 4:30 to 8:30 p.m. 

To make an appointment, either call 374— 
3800, or come to the DCE and CS office, B— 
204. 

Transfer counseling 

The transfer counseling program facili- 
tates informed, selective student transfer de- 
cisions for colleges and promotes transfer 
articulation for students, both days and eve- 
nings. 

Counselors, and their office hours, are as 
follows: 


The more I know about MAN 
the more I like 
my DOG. 


To keep our animals 

healthy and happy, 
Haverhill’s Animal Shelter 
needs money for 

veterinary costs and 

many other expenses. 


Make checks out to: 


Animal Foundation, c/o Haverhill Police Dept. 
Questions: See Ed Cowles in Security 


Days: Betty Coyne, director of counseling 
and industry career advising, call 374-3790 
for information and appointments; Wendy 
Gallo, Northeastern University candidate in 
M.Ed counseling, Wednesdays and Fridays, 
8:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 

Evenings: Janet O’Keeffe, DCE and CS 
counselor, call 374-3800 for information 
and appointments. 

Transfer evening will be held Thursday, 
April 23, from 5:30 to 8:30 p.m. in the lobby 
of the liberal arts building. Twenty-five col- 
leges will be represented. 

College catalogs, transfer applications and 
transfer packets with faculty recommenda- 
tion forms are available in the counseling 
center, F-121, student center. 
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Karn 


Your 


Business Degree 


Bachelor of science degree 
Accounting 

Business Administration 
Business Studies 


Computer Information Systems 


Economics/Finance 
Liberal Studies 
Marketing 

Technical Management 


Associate of science degree in: 


Accounting 
Business Administration 


in: 


Computer Information Systems 


General Studies 


Evenings and Weekends 


Next Term 
March 2, 1992 


Directions: Rt. 93 to Exit 2 
19A Keewaydin Drive 
Salem, NH 03079 


Day Program 
Next Term 
March 2, 1992 


1-800-848-2037 
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Slovakian initiative 


NECC seeks partnership in foreign trade 


By JAMIE CRESPO 
Observer News Editor 


NECC administrators and local businesses are taking important 
steps to initiate an overseas exchange program with Slovakia, 
Czechoslovakia’s eastern—most region. The exchange pro- 
gram would include a NECC student/faculty exchange, 
assisting Slovakia’s tourist industry and educational system, 
and the possible exporting of goods with local businesses. 

NECC president John Dimitry said the college would play 
an important role in assisting Slovakia’s underdeveloped 
tourist industry. 

Tourist magnet: “Slovakia should be a magnet for tourists 
throughout the world,” Dimitry said, “I believe there is a role 
for NECC to help Slovakia.” 

NECC is waiting for its first contract with the U.S. 
Department of Labor to establish bed and breakfasts in Nitra, 
Slovakia. 

In a recent trip to Slovakia, Dimitry and Jean Poth, 
chairperson, division of business, were convinced Slovakia’s 
small villages throughout the scenic countryside would benefit 
by converting homes to bed and breakfasts. 

“There are beautiful villages scattered throughout the 
mountainous areas,” Dimitry said. “Slovakians should take 
what they already have and convert it to bed and breakfasts.” 

Training program: Dimitry said NECC would boost 
Slovakia’s hospitality programs by retraining hotel and res- 
taurant managers who are not accustomed to privatization. 

“We have expertise in that area,” he said. “We’d simply 
share that expertise with the Slovakians through our staff.” 

With the recent collapse of communism throughout Eastern 
Europe, Czechoslovakia is now going through fundamental 
changes. Poth said NECC should only take one step at a time, 
however. 

“We have many exciting possibilities,” she said. “You need 
patience when working with a country that is shifting from 
prior communist rule to privatization.” 

Slovakians intend to restructure their universities and are 
anxious to implement community colleges in their educational 
system. 

Significant problem: Both Dimitry and Poth agree the 
lack of community colleges poses a significant problem. 

“From a traditional sense, Slovakians are well-educated 
people,” Dimitry said. “But there is a weakness in their 
system.” 

Dimitry said Slovakia’s educational system fails to transfer 
applicability to work and believes this failure is due to the lack 
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of community colleges. He, feels NECC can contribute to and 


help implement community colleges. 

“NECC will get them involved,” Dimitry said. “We will 
show them how we take a program and mix theory with 
practice. I see a lot of applicability to their needs for what we 
developed in this country.” 

Ladimar Durikov, Slovakian secretary of education, is 
asking NECC to establish seminars and workshops for Slovakian 
educators, in the community college concept. 

During the Slovakian visit, Poth and Dimitry met the 
prime minister of economics and were introduced to business 
executives. 

Much confusion: Poth said Slovakian businesses are quickly 
moving to privatization, which has caused much confusion. 

“They don’t know how to make a profit, or how to run a 
business,” she said. “They basically didn’t have to think. It was 
all run for them by the communists.” 

Slovakians are anxious to take control of their own en- 
terprises and are asking NECC to help them, Poth said. 

VSZ, Slovakia’s largest steel manufacturer, which employs 
25,000 people, is interested in retraining 30 of its top man- 
agers in the United States. Poth hopes NECC can handle the 
job. 

“T have written a proposal dealing with the retraining of 
these managers with regard to marketing, management, and 
finance,” she said. “We are seeking sponsorship for these 
managers to come to retrain in the United States. 

When Dimitry returned from Slovakia, he met with the 
deputy prime minister of educationto discuss a student/ 
faculty exchange. 

“We are seeking federal funding to accomplish some of 
these projects,” Poth said. 

Local business representatives visited industries while in 
Slovakia, which gave them the opportunity to explore the 
possibility of international trade. 

William Nofsker, president of Nefor Manufacturing Co., 
said he went primarily to explore the possibilities of exporting. 

“It does not seem very likely,” Nofsker said. “What we 
produce is not a finished product, which is what they need. 

Have capability: Nofsker said Slovakian industries have 
the capability to manufacture finished products, though it is 
not as extensive as the United States. 

Raw materials, such as iron ore, copper and manganese, are 
chiefly mined in Slovakia. Its abundance of raw materials 
seemed to shift Nofsker’s attention from exporting to im- 
porting. 

“There is some potential in importing raw materials,” 
Nofsker said. “It is.too early to tell whether it will be a 
success.” 
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Nofsker said his most interesting visit was at VSZ, where 
he discussed possible business ventures. 

“The people were interested in anything American,” he 
said. “They recognized, that at this stage, they need a lot of 
help.” 

Nofsker said Slovakian business management lacks entre- _ 
preneurial skills. He said Slovakians want free enterprise, and 
privatization, but most have little knowledge about them. 

“They know what they want to do, but they don’t know 
how to get there,” said Nofsker, who is exploring prices on 
various materials in order to determine advantages or disad- 
vantages. 

Quality import: Leslie Schena, owner of Buttercup’s, a 
Haverhill children’s clothing store, said she hopes to import 
clothing on a small scale, although one problem seems to be 
quality. 

“What I saw at the manufacturers was very poor quality 
clothing,” she said. “Outdated materials, such as polyester, 
are still around.” 

Despite the manufacturers’ poor quality, Schena said 
privately-owned stores have outstanding quality, and are 
priced reasonably enough to consider importing. __ 

Schena expressed interest in consulting Slovakians hoping 
to establish small businesses. 

“T would love to go and work as a consultant to whoever 
plans on opening a business, by giving them all the dynamics 
that would be necessary to start a business,” she said. 

Schena said she hopes to return to Slovakia. 
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Five students to study abroad this spring 


Five NECC students will attend 


colleges or universities overseas for 
the spring semester as participants 
in NECC’s overseas academic pro- 
gram: 

Poppy Arakelian, a graduate of 
Haverhill High School, and the 
daughter of Harry and Rebecca 
Arakelian of Haverhill, will study at 
Ealing College in London. 

She is enrolled in NECC’s liberal 
arts program and plans to transfer 


to a four-year college or university 
after graduation. 

Trisha Carl, a graduate of 
Sanborn Regional High School, is 
the daughter of Charlie and Sharon 
Carroll of Kingston, N.H. She will 
attend the University of Heidelberg 
in Germany. 

Upon returning from Germany, 
she will attend Plymouth State 
College in New Hampshire. 

Lynn Chernesky, a graduate of 


Haverhill High School, is the 
daughter of Edward and Karen 
Chernesky. She will study at the 
University of Seville in Spain. 

A liberal arts major, Chernesky 
plans to transfer to a four—year col- 
lege or university after graduation 
and pursue a degree in social services. 

Glen Josephson, son of Joseph 
and Edith Josephson of Haverhill, 
will be in London studying at Ealing 
College. 


A graduate of Haverhill High 
School, Josephson is enrolled in the 
liberal arts program and plans to 
transfer to the University of Massa- 
chusetts/Amherst after graduation. 

Thomas K. Robert, son of 
Normand and Jean Robert of 
Haverhill, will also attend Ealing 
College. 

A graduate of Haverhill High 
School, Robert is an active member 
ofthe college’s student drama group 


and plans to pursue a career in the 
theater after graduation. 

The overseas academic program 
was established in the fall of 1984. 
Students may enroll in programs in 
a variety of countries, including 
England, Italy, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Greece, India, Ireland, 
Israel, Mexico, Scotland, Sweden, 
Spain, and Switzerland. 

For information, call Usha Sell- 
ers, 374-5822. 


Gallery wins medal of excellence for JFK exhibit 


The NECC Gallery has been awarded the first 
prize Gold Medal of Excellence in the “Best 
Public Relations Campaign” category of the 
National Council for Marketing and Public 
Relations (NCMPR) District Medallion 
Awards. 

The Gallery received this award for A Time 
for Greatness: 30th Anniversary Celebration of 
the Presidency of John F. Kennedy, a gallery 
exhibit and series of events which took place 
in January and February 1991 in commemo- 


ration of the 30th anniversary of Kennedy’s 
inauguration. 

Arthur Signorelli of Salisbury, NECC fa- 
cilities and gallery coordinator, curated the 
exhibit and organized the programs. 

“With the 30th anniversary of the inaugu- 
ration of President Kennedy approaching in 
January 1991, I decided that my approach 
would be an exhibit on the presidency of John 
Kennedy with a series of events highlighting 
that pride in public service that he instilled in 


Americans,” he said. “That pride which in- 
spired people of all ages, beliefs and ethnic 
backgrounds to join public service during the 
early 1960s. 

“The approach I took in researching and 
curating the exhibit was to make the presen- 
tation as non-political as possible, to high- 
light not the tangible changes which Kennedy 


encouraged during his presidency, but to ~ 
focus on his personal concerns and goals for- 


America andits role in world affairs.” Signorelli 


said. 

The exhibit focused on Kennedy’s charac- 
ter and the image he projected to the people— 
an image of youth and vitality, a feeling that 
anything was possible, and the realization of 
Americans that they needed to be involved in 
the process, Signorelli said. 


An event which attracted large crowds, 
was a lecture by Doris Goodwin, author of 
The Fitzgeralds and the Kennedys. 
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Third World literature 


New course to examine non—western 


By JON MORRIS 
Observer Managing Editor 


A desire to increase global awareness has 
given one teacher the idea for a new literature 
course at NECC, 

After a trip to India in the summer of 
1990, Eleanor Hope—McCarthy, professor, 
department of English, developed the concept 
for Literature of the Third World, which is 
currently offered as a special topics course. 

“T think a course like this can really con- 
tribute to world understanding and peace,” 
Hope—McCarthy said. 

International ideas: Hope—McCarthy got 
the idea on a travel and study trip to India, 
where she spent time at two Indian universities. 

“We spent a lot of time looking at certain 
aspects of India, so I began to think about the 
Third World,” she said. “But [ also have been 
interested in world literature in a sense that 
the world seems like it’s one world and we had 
better have more of a global concept.” 

The class will feature works of literature 
from India, Latin America and Africa. 

Works to be used throughout the course 
include R. K. Narayan’s Waiting for the Ma- 
hatma, Anita Desai’s Clear Light of Day and 
Buchi Emecheta’s The Joys of Motherhood, as 
well as several videos. 

“It’s a huge amount of the world and it 
seemed to me that a lot of literature from this 
area is in English,” she said. 

Colonial past: Most of the literature from 
these regions is in English because many of 
these countries were former English colonies, 
Hope—McCarthy said. 

Besides exposing students to Third World 
literature, Hope—McCarthy hopes to instill in 


them a sense of global perspective. 

“I think there’s just a lot of richness, 
wonderful ideas, literature issues out there for 
us to think about,” she said. “I think that they 
do affect Americans, because the Third World 
depends on the influence of the first world, 
the western industrialized nations.” 

Strong turnout: Although the course is 
not yet listed in the college catalog, 16 people 
signed up for it, and Hope—McCarthy said 
she has definite ideas about what she hopes 
the students get out of the class. 


Apartheid No! 


Photo exhibit starts in February 
to mark Black History Month 


Apartheid No!, an exhibition of 45 photo- 
graphs, will be on view at NECC from Feb. 3 
through 23. 

Through vibrant color photographs and 


_ descriptive text, Apartheid No! examines the 


complex issues of racial injustice, poverty, 
dissent, and international divestment in 
contemporary South Africa. 

Apartheid, a word coined in the 1948 
electoral campaign of the Afrikaner Nation- 
alists, means apartness, separateness, a policy 
of strict racial segregation and political and 
economic discrimination against non—Euro- 
pean groups in the Republic of South Africa. 

Violence erupts: Following the intro- 
duction of a new, but equally limiting, South 
African constitution in 1984, the black 
townships exploded into violence. The 
Afrikaner Nationalist Party declared a state of 
emergency and arrested thousands of dem- 
onstrators. 

It is at this juncture in South African 


history that Catherine Allport photographed 
the events and people that are included in 
Apartheid No!. 

Allport was working in South Africa as an 
independent journalist when the state of 
emergency was first imposed. The photo- 
graphs included in the exhibit, accompanied 
by statements from people who are banned in 
South Africa, offer views of life under apart- 
heid. Allport captures the daily existence of a 
people robbed of their right to land, liberty, 
and peace, by a form of government founded 
on injustice and inequality. 

Other works: Two events will be spon- 
sored by the college in conjunction with the 
Apartheid No! exhibit. The work of artist Jack 
Carlton, who teaches at NECC, will be fea- 
tured in an exhibit titled One World, One 
People: Chronicle of the Human Condition, 
which will be on display at businesses along 
Merrimack Street in Haverhill throughout 
February. 
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“I want them to learn not only about the 
richness of the culture, but also what some of 
the issues are,” she said. 

Hope—McCarthy hopes the literature will 
increase people’s awareness about other cul- 
tures. 

“T think the literature is wonderful, which 
is a sort of added boost,” she said. “Not only 
should we develop a more global concept, in 
the sense of what the issues are, but also here 
is this wonderful literature that is relatively 
new to people in this part of the world.” 


Third World sights 


Eleanor Hope-—McCarthy photos 
SCENES FROM Indian schools and vil- 
lages helped Eleanor Hope—McCarthy 
think about cross-cultural ideas. 


C. Allport photo 


APARTHEID USA, taken in Forsyth County, Ga. in 1987. 


Also, author Padraig O’ Malley, a UMass / 
Boston professor and author, will discuss 
Conflict in South Africa and Northern Ireland: 
A Comparison in a free lecture in the gallery 
on Thursday, Feb. 13, at 7 p.m. O’ Malley has 
written three books on the conflictin Northern 
Ireland and is working on a book about the 


ongoing process toward ending apartheid in 
South Africa. 

Located in the Bentley Library, the NECC 
gallery is open 10 a.m. to noon on Saturday 
and 1 to 5 p.m. on Sunday. For more infor- 
mation, call Arthur Signorelli, gallery coor- 
dinator, 374-3921. 


Funds — from page one 


more money for campuses this fall only if the 
tuition breaks are cut for some students, 
enrollment increases while expenditures fall, 
or tuition rates increase for all. 

Executive director of the the State Student 
Association of Massachusetts (SSAM), Joseph 
Langis, praised the schools’ greater control of 
tuition funds, but said SSAM will lobby for 
more than Weld’s zero budget increase. 

Langis also said the effects of full tuition 
retention must be examined very closely. 

At risk: The tuition breaks include the 
states’s tuition waivers for needy students and 
the categorical tuition waivers now mandated 
for war and conflict time veterans, senior 
citizens, American Indians, state workers and 


others. 

Dimitry has warned of cuts in these pro- 
grams because, in the future, any tuition 
waived by the college will come directly out of 
its budget. In the past, the state took the loss. 

Dean of Student Affairs Norman Landry 
said under full tuition retention, the college 
will perform as a private institution. Private 
colleges rely heavily on tuition, but channel 
some of the resources back into financial aid. 

Hope for needy: “I will propose, recom- 
mend, and lobby for some money from tuition 
to go back into financial aid for needier 
students,” Landry said. 

He said from 10 to 15 percent of revenue 
is normally put into financial aid at private 


schools. 

At NECC, financial aid will have to com- 
pete with other budget interests for the first 
time, and needy students unable to qualify for 
a federal Pell Grant will be hit hardest, he said. 

Tough qualifications: A single, indepen- 
dent status individual with an annual income 
of $11,000 makes too much money to qualify 
for a Pell Grant, Richard Pastor, financial aid 
director, said. 

The same individual could make up to 
$14,000 per year and still receive the current 
state’s need—based tuition waiver, exempting 
him or her from up to $504 per semester, 
Pastor said. 

Landry said he hoped to set up the same 
qualification standards that now exist for need— 
based waivers with the proposed scholarship 
money from tuition revenues. 


He said he will also try to save categorical 
tuition waivers but they will be harder to 
defend since they are not based on financial 
need. 

Dimitry has said that students will most 
likely have to rely on the federal Pell grants for 
financial aid. 

Pell grant hopes: Dimitry, along with 
faculty members and trustees, will soon head 
to Washington to lobby for the House ver- 
sion of the Higher Education Act 
Reauthorization Bill, which sets Pell Grant 
award levels. 

The maximum Pell Grant award at NECC 
is $1,200. If the House version passes, the 
award would climb to about $1,700. 

Landry said speculation is premature but 
expects a compromise between the House bill 
and the more thrifty Senate bill. 
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North 
Shore 
success 
story 


Comic book talent 
joins creative forces 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Managing Editor 


Graduating college students are finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to get ahead in the corporate world. The recession, while 
continuing to grip the country in its stranglehold, has also 
succeeded in cutting off much of the job opportunity. 

One company, however, decided to create its own oppor- 
tunity. 

Seizing on the tremendous popularity of comic books and 
graphic novels, Martyr Press/UGM Productions in Danvers 
has set out, in the midst of economic chaos, to carve out its 
own niche. 

Hidden talent: Federation Comics, one of the most exten- 
sive comic and collectible stores in New England, now boasts 
its own publishing company. Past the book stands, beyond the 
Dr. Who displays, around the Punisher cutout, and just on the 
other side of the Star Trek setup, is one of the most unique 
artistic communities around. 

John Costa, owner of Federation Comics and founder of 
Martyr Press, and Matthew Murphy, founder of UGM Pro- 
ductions, recently merged their respective talents to form a 
production company that combines the best of both worlds. 

“We started Martyr Press/ UUGM Productions to give local 
talent the exposure they rightly deserve,” Costa said. 

The merger has created a unique artistic community. The 
artists and writers involved with the company united under 
one roof to produce and create. Utilizing office space found 
in the back of Costa’s Federation Comics, the central location 
often times becomes a place where many writers and artists 
exchange ideas and stories. 

“One of the things I like about the whole organization is 
seeing two people, like two of our artists, Dennis Alion and 
Dave Nicholson, who met only two days ago, come together 
and work as a team to put out some great work,” Murphy said. 

Nicholson, a Colby College student, said one of the most 
admirable qualities at the press is the team atmosphere. 

“One of the strongest things going here is the ability of the 
management to come across as informally as it does,” Nicholson 
said. “There is a ‘we’ mentality here, instead of the ‘I,’ and this 
builds trust.” 

NECC student and press artist Maria Michela Nastasia also 
has high praise for the opportunity provided. 

Bright future: “I love it here because it’s going to take off,” 
she said. “The artists show specific styles and there is a lot of 
talent coming in.” 

Optimisim and anticipation pervade Federation Comics 
and its side project. 

“The atmosphere here is one of the total experience,” 
Murphy said. “It’s more than just buying the book, it’s 
watching it evolve into an actual creation. It’s like a little bit 
of Disneyland here.” 

On its own, Martyr Press published a book titled, Mass 
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Hysteria, which boasted exceptional artwork and proved to be 
a notable first effort. With the addition of UGM Productions 
in October, the outcome is even now proving to be a fruitful 
one. 

New sensation: Recently, Martyr Press/UGM Produc- 
tions has caught fire by acquiring the rights to produce a 
comic based on the local drag band, Temptress. The group has 
hit the talk show circuit, including Sally Jessy Raphael, Howard 
Stern and Joan Rivers. Tomorrow, the boys (sic) will hit the 
Donahue show, publicizing their talents and at the same time, 
the fledgling publication company. 

Murphy feels the future is bright for the venture, and 


Costa is quick to agree. 

“What we’re doing is unique,” Costa said. “People can 
come in and actually watch the comics being produced. It 
motivates the artists because there are people watching all the 
time, and it gets the people excited about what’s going on.” 

Costa says he began reading comics at age 8, and has been 
involved ever since. 

“Comics, I feel, are a great form of entertainment,” he 
said. “Baseball cards are just little pieces of paper that you look 
at and put away. Comics can be read, re-read, and enjoyed 
over and over again. It’s an art form that I love.” 

Broad coverage: Martyr Press/UGM Productions com- 
ics range from science fiction and horror, to history and music. 
In fact, the Temptressseries, slated for late summer or early fall, 
promises to be a unique book. 

“It’s going to be a great book with a completely one-of-— 
a—kind surprise,” Costa said. 

With the current popularity ofcomic books, the opportunity 
afforded by Costa and Murphy is sure to attract a lot of 
potential talent. 

“We're always willing to look at anything, but we keep 
professional standards,” Murphy said. “You never know when 
the next Frank Miller of Frazetta is going to come walking 
through the door.” 


Interesting idea 


“What we've doing is unique,” Costa 
said. “People can come in and actually 
watch the comics being produced. It 
motivates the artists because there are 
people watching all the time...” 
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By JENNIFER FORZESE 
Observer Features Editor 


All too often, Joyce Driscoll is referred to as 
the president’s secretary, but she serves as 
much more. 

“T screen the mail, telephone calls, and 
people who walk in the office before they go 
to the president,” said Driscoll, staff assistant 
to the president. “I separate the stuff which 
I handle from what the president needs to see. 
I have the ability to exercise my judgment in 
these cases.” 

Driscoll has the opportunity to meet and 
talk to many people. 

“At one time, I had to call the president of 
the United States in Washington,” she said. 
“T’ve been able to meet the local and state 
officials and personalities.” 

John Dimitry, NECC president, said 
Driscoll is a very optimistic and constructive 
person. 

Driscoll began her career at NECC in 
1976, working first in the comptroller’s of- 
fice, then the registrar’s office, and personnel. 


Observer Features 


Above and beyond... 


President’s staff assistant helps in many ways 


She became staff assistant to the president 
after Ruth Horton retired. 

“I love my job and the people I deal with,” 
she said. “The way I look at it, my job is very 
interesting. I never know who I’m going to 
meet. There are always new things to deal 
with.” 

She constantly works with others and is 
able to listen to and understand them, Dimitry 
said. 

“Ninety-five percent of her work is deal- 
ing with the people,” he said. “She has to do 
a lot of reading, writing and listening to 
people as well as problem-solving.” 

Cindy Hideriotis, clerk IV, president’s 
office, said she enjoys working with Driscoll. 

“She’s supportive and considerate,” she 

. Said. “She has positive qualities ofa supervisor 
that you would want.” 

Driscoll was born in Stoneham, and has 
lived in Salem, N. H. and Bradford, Mass. 
She moved to Haverhill when she began 
working at NECC. 

Driscoll has three children: a son, Dana; 
and two daughters, Lynne and Shelly. 


PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


“Shelly graduated from NECC and at- 
tended Salem State to get her bachelor of 
science degree,” she said. “Dana lives in Florida 
and Lynne is married. They’re the loves of my 
life.” 

Driscoll enjoys playing the organ, and she 
has a love for a variety of music. 

“T started playing the piano when I was 6,” 
she said. “From there, I worked into playing 
the organ. I’ve had my organ since 1966, and 
I’ve been playing it for over 30 years.” 

Her other hobbies include going to the 
theater, traveling and enjoying good food. 

“T like to try different ethnic food, though 
I don’t cook them,” she said. “I like German 
food and I hope to travel to Germany some 
day.” 

In 1989, she was awarded the position of 
deputy grand matron of the Eastern Star by 
the worthy grand matron of the state of 
Massachusetts. The Eastern Star is a chari- 
table organization which establishes state 
scholarships for students, as well as promot- 
ing brotherly love. 

From 1989-90, she traveled in the state 
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STAFF ASSISTANT, Joyce Driscoll. 


representing the worthy grand matron, in- 
specting the chapters and talking to new 
members. 

“T got to travel a lot as the deputy grand 
matron,” she said. “I enjoyed it because every 
night I’d go to a new area. It really was an 
honor for me.” 


Student wins B.U. scholarship 


Kelly M. Duggan of Newburyport, a 1991 
NECC graduate, was recently awarded the 
Boston University Transfer Trustee Scholar- 
ship. 

Awarded to only five students each year 
after a nationwide search, this scholarship 
provides full tuition and fees for two years and 
includes a special program of intellectual and 
cultural activities. Recipients are selected by 

File photo 
KELLY DUGGAN with the late John 
Spurk, who congratulates her for win- 
ning a prestigious B.U. scholarship. 


their academic standing, leadership qualities, 
and level of motivation. 

Duggan began her studies at Boston Uni- 
versity in the business management program 
with a concentration in international man- 
agement. Upon graduation, she hopes to 
attend law school and eventually work over- 
seas for a multi-national corporation. 

While at NECC, Duggan was recognized 
with scholarships from organizations such as 
the NECC Alumni Association, the NECC 
Foundation, and the NECC Faculty Asso- 
ciation. 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING HERE, ANYHOW? 


NECC is a place where you can stretch your mind and find the joy of learning and growing as a person. 
Here you will find faculty and staff of all different persuasions on any subject you can think of. 


The faculty and staff listed below find great joy in relating all of our work to God through Jesus Christ. 
We believe that all truth, that all that exists, comes from God the Creator and ultimately returns to Him. 


We follow the biblical command to seek to “bring every thought captive to Jesus Christ.” (II Corinthians 
10:5) This means listening to others with an open mind. It means thinking deeply about every significant 
issue. It means holding to the truth even when it’s unpopular. 


How do we square our faith in God with today’s world? Convinced that no truth about the world contra- 
_ dicts the teaching of Christ, we see in the cosmos “fingerprints” of the God who loves us and who gave 
_ himself for us in Jesus ae 


® Scinnoc? History? Literature? Philosophy? Art? In every discipline, we find the quest for truth and the 
quest for God coming together. If we can help you ieee the ideas that will flood your mind and your 
‘notebooks this semester, look us up. 


Have a great semester! Remember, the mind God gave you is a terrible thing to waste. 


Charles Adie 
Janice Alestock 
Richard Dam 
Walter Drescher 
James Gustafson 
Ken Holden 
Roland Kimball 


Mathematics 
Graphics 
Storekeeper 
Mathematics 
Philosophy 
Natural Science 
English 


Jillian Knowles 
Anastasia Loftus 
John Mason 

Laurie Perkins 
Priscilla Pope 

Ed Spinney 
Elizabeth Wilcoxson 


Instructional Development 

Office for Students with Disabilities 
Natural Science 

Comptroller's Office 

Financial Aid 

Natural Science 

History & Government 
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Seattle 
influence 


Music trends begin 
with unusual groups 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Managing Editor 


It was only one short month ago. Music as we know it was on 
the ropes and headed for a standing-eight count. Things did 
not look good. An overabundance of poseur metal and 
mindless droning rap music was turning the art form into an 
analogous mish—mash of mediocre morass. 

Like a modern-day Lazarus, however, one garbled chorus 
of mind—numbing sound shot modern music to new heights. 

With the lights out, it’s less dangerous. Here we are now, 
entertain us. I feel stupid, and contagious, here we are now, 
entertain us. A malado, an albino, a mosquito, my libido. 

With that barely discernible and all but meaningless cho- 
rus, Seattle’s Nirvana left an exit wound on America’s collective 
conscious. Smells Like Teen Spirit shook program directors 
from coast to coast, and consequently propelled the three 
retro—punkers from relative obscurity into mainstream playlists. 

What followed was a deluge of music that shamed many 
recent efforts. The Boston effort alone is creating a buzz that 
hasn’t been felt in years. 

Bands like Tribe, The Mighty Mighty Bosstones, Bim 
Skala Bim and Cliffs of Dooneen are giving Boston a musical 
identity once thought lost: 

With the help of these bands, Boston now finds itself 
among the new music front—runners. 

Eye-catching: The Bosstones, with a little help from an 
off-the-wall Converse spot, have finally managed to garner 
some public acclaim. Resplendent in their red plaid stage gear, 
the Bosstones pump out a potent mixture of ska and metal. 

The band romps through original songs like Where Did 
You Go, as well as customizing some recent tunes like Metallica’s 
Enter Sandmanand Van Halen’s hoary chestnut, Aint Talkin? 
About Love. The resulting amalgamation is one that often 
resembles a living, breathing, albeit confused, contradiction. 

The marriage of rap and rock may be the next pseudo genre 
of the 90s. Ice-T, one of the more convincing rap artists 
around, has formed Body Count, a hybrid band combining 
the anger of hardcore rap and the chaos of thrash metal. Bands 


like Faith No More and the Red Hot Chili Peppers pioneered 
the style, as Anthrax and Public Enemy joined forces recently 
to blow any archaic stereo types off the planet. 

The most surprising new element coming to the forefront 
in the past month may be the emergence of the Seattle scene. 

Until now, Seattle was known as the home of the Jimi 
Hendrix Experience and Heart, two bands which have surely 
seen their days in the limelight come and go. Now, however, 
the pulse of the American music scene centers on Seattle. 

Winning touch: Nirvana, an early dark horse favorite, is 
now the talk of the music industry. Revered for selling millions 
of albums, the trio is a businessman’s dream come true. They 
are also the originators of the chaotic rallying cry adopted by 
the displaced and rebellious youth everywhere. 

Replacing AC/DC as the band most likely to be cranked 
in a teenager’s car while abusing substances, Nirvana has 
created a buzz that hasn’t been felt since Bon himself belched 
out his brand of innuendo-filled rock. 

Not exactly subtle, however, songs like Territorial Pissings, 
Polly, andLithium are once again offending parents and 
watchdog groups alike. 

After putting up with Poison and Run DMC, the starved 
masses are welcoming bands from the Seattle scene that are 
here to save it from complete ruin. 

New life: “Grunge” is the term. Soundgarden is the band. 
Its second album, Badmotorfinger is reshaping the sound of 
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garage bands from coast to coast. Bolstering the fledgling 
grunge scene is Pearl Jam. Back from the dead, quite literally, 
Pearl Jam is seeing fairly regular airplay on MTV. 

Once known as Mother Love Bone, the band seemed to hit 
upon a formula that filled a void. Then, the singer was 
suddenly struck with a surprising case of death. After acquiring 
a new front man, and renaming itself Mookie Blaylock (after 
the basketball player), the band was hit with the tag, Pearl Jam, 
and took it out. 

Across the country, it was as if everyone get sick of the 
putrid music drowning the airwaves. 

Leave you numb: Live, Ned’s Atomic Pushin, Blind 
Melon, Life Sex Death, Ugly Kid Joe, Infectuous Grooves and 
Primus are combating the forces of evil. That’s right, the evil 
purveyors of rancid grooves who are committed to taking 
your money and leaving you with numb gray matter. 

The turn music has taken in the last month is a good sign. 
More thought and ability seem to be going into what industry 
executives refer to as “product.” Where once only false 
bravado and weak braggadocio tested the mental abilities of 
listeners, political and social ideologies are now being chal- 
lenged. Much of the new music stimulates thought, and this 
is an admirable trait. 

Be aware, for the forces of mediocrity are everywhere. They 
hide under the guise of commercial radio playlists and indus- 
try analysts. Remember the names, keep the faith. 


Nanny goes bad in ‘Hand that Rocks the Cradle’ 


By AMY BOARDMAN 
Observer Arts & Entertainment Editor 


“The hand that rocks the cradle is the hand 
that rules the world,” is a phrase that rings 
true throughout Curtis Handson’s new film, 
The Hand that Rocks the Cradle. 

The picture involves three main characters, 
two of whom many people are familiar with. 
However, the male character possesses a fa- 
miliar face, causing one to spend half the 
movie bothering the person next to him/her 
with the question, “Where have I seen him 
before?” 

The protagonist Claire, played by 
Annabella Sciorra (Jungle Fever), breaks away 
from her type-cast roles of the Italian— 
American girl from Brooklyn. 

The antagonist, Payton, played by Rebecca 
De Mornay, evokes great hatred from the 
audience. Many might consider this surpris- 


Movie Review 


ing, considering her job is that ofa nanny. De 
Mornay is best known for her role in Risky 
Business. 

Set up: The film begins with an introduc- 
tion to the Bartell family. Claire, expecting 
her second child, visits a new doctor and that 
encounter leads to the eventual relationship 
between Claire and Payton. 

Ever so smoothly, Payton moves into the 
Bartell’s life. Her only intention: to destroy 
Claire Bartell. 

The remarkable aspect about Payton’s 
character is that the audience develops a deep 
hatred for her, even before the first drop of 
blood is shed. 

One of the most upsetting scenes in the 
film contains no physical harm inflicted on 
any person. Michael Bartell prepares a pro- 


King of bouillabaisses cooks 


By DEBBIE DOWNING 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The unlikely name might put you off of 
Metastasis. Don’t let it. Once you have basked 
in one of Chef Richard Vareschis’s 
bouillabaisses, nothing else will matter. 

Formerly of Metamorphosis in Lawrence, 
the unpretentious—looking Vareschis has plied 
his trade for over 45 years. The man can create 
sauces like velvet. 

Tucked away ina tiny mall at 148 Main St. 
in Salem, N.H., the restaurant seats a cozy 24. 
Though small, it is never overrun and some 
seats provide an interesting view of the chefat 
work. 

Caring staff: Service at Metastasis is 
prompt. The staffis knowledgeable and helpful 
with any questions you might have about the 


Restaurant Review 


food or its preparation. 

The restaurant has a beer and wine license 
and also offers a wide variety of non-alcoholic 
beverages. Vareschis said he expects to get a 
full liquor license when he expands to a full 
seating of 32. 

The menu is diverse, with quality ingre- 
dients uniquely prepared. A variety of appe- 
tizers include such delicacies as lemon thyme, 
grilled breast of quail, escargot stuffed 
mushrooms, chilled seafood medley and 
grilled chorizo with fried goat cheese. 

The dinner menu features dishes like 
cashew breaded veal chops, curried rack of 
lamb and sauteed chicken breasts with porcini 
oysters. 


posal for the Environmental Protection 
Agency, which Payton gets her hands on and 
destroys. The audience, fully aware of the 
importance of the letter, is set aghast as 
Payton lets the blame fall on Claire’s shoul- 
ders. From that point on, not one shred of 
respect can be conjured up for Payton. 

Favorable acting: De Mornay delivers a 
believable performance, and perhaps redeems 
some of her clout as a big box office draw. 

Never shy about revealing her breasts, her 
performance evokes negative emotions from 
the audience, especially as she chooses to 
breast feed (through careful planning) Claire’s 
baby. 

Sciorra’s performance allows for a sympa- 
thetic reaction from the audience, which con- 
tinuously wishes for her to wake up and smell 
the coffee. Basically ousted from control of 
her children and her household, she extorts 
pity because she unwillingly and unknow- 


Each meal is accompanied by complimen- 
tary sour dough bread with a succulent herb 
butter and a generous antipasto. 

Rich endings: A serving of mouth—water- 
ing chocolate truffles arrives with the check, 
but if you have room, check out the dazzling 
array of desserts. Amaretto brownie slide, 
macadamia nut cream pie, bourbon pecan pie 
and a mascaparone filled crepe with fresh 
raspberries are a few of the luscious offerings. 


ingly gives command to the nanny. 

Weak presence: The least favorable per- 
formance comes from the husband, who also 
happens to possess the weakest character. The 
man needsa spine. Indeed the ardent definition 
of a wimp, he is a mushy dad and a nerdy 
scientist, aiming for the sexy husband persona. 
He fails in that attempt. 

The Bartell’s handyman Solomon, a men- 
tally disabled man, also falls victim to Payton’s 
evil ways. However, he acts more bravely and 
protects the Bartell family better than the 
father. 

Overall, The Hand that Rocks the Cradle 
makes for a thrilling movie. Although slow 
moving in the beginning, one cannot find the 
end disappointing. Definitely not an Acad- 
emy Award winner, the film does provide a 
couple of entertaining hours. Parents might 
think twice about hiring a nanny after seeing 
this film. 


to perfection in Salem, N. H. 


Is all of this expensive? Well, yes. The 
swordfish topped with lobster is $18.95 and 
the filet mignon $19.95. Most of the desserts 
and appetizers run over $5.00, but with all 
the accompanying dishes, you more than get 
your money’s worth. 

Metastasis is open Monday through Sat- 
urday, 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. and Sunday 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Handicapped parking and 
access are available. 


Gourmet food served in local area 


A variety of appetizers include such delicacies as lemon 
thyme, grilled breast of quail, escargot stuffed mushrooms, 
chilled seafood medley and grilled chorizo with fried goat 


cheese. 
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Apartheid 
exhibit 
leads off 


Many events to highlight 


spring semester at gallery 


Apartheid No! 
Feb. 3-23, 1992 

Venturing from the scattered bantustans (“tribal 
homelands”) to the casino resorts of Sun City, jour- 
nalist Catherine Allport captures the daily existence of 
a people robbed of their right to land, liberty and 
peace, by a form of government founded on injustice 
andinequity. This exhibit, accompanied by statements 
from interviews with people banned from South 
Africa, offers rare views of life under apartheid, ex- 
amines the complex issues of racial discrimination, 
political injustice, poverty, dissent and international 
divestment in contemporary South Africa. 

Art Walk—-Tour I: One World, One People: 
Chronicle of the Human Condition 

Feb. 3, Monday, 11:30 am 

This special exhibit of frappage drawings, prints 
and sculpture by NECC Art Department faculty 
member Jack Cartleton is a chronicle of the human 
condition of people of the late 20th century. 

On display in storefronts along Haverhill’s Mer- 
rimack Street, Carleton will lead a guided tour of the 
exhibit. The tour will leave from in front of the 
Haverhill Post Office (co-sponsored by the Haverhill 
Downtown Partnership and the Haverhill Tourism 
Council). 

Art Walk- Tour II: One World, One People: 
Chronicle of the Human Condition 

Feb. 8, Saturday, 12:30 pm 

(see above) Following this second tour, you may 
join the artist for lunch (your own expense) downtown 
and continue the discussion of this exhibit. 

Conflict in South Africa and Northern Ireland: A 
Comparison 

Feb. 13, Thursday, 7 pm 

University of Massachusetts/Boston Professor 
Padraig O’Mally, will talk about his idea that the 
psychological profile of the Africaner and the Northern 
Ireland Protestant are the same, and show how both 
conflicts involve quarrels over sovereignty and power 
between indigenous populations and settler popula- 
tions. 

O’Mally is the author of three books on the 
conflict in Northern Ireland and is currently working 
on a new book which tracks the ongoing process 
toward ending apartheid in South Africa. 

(co-sponsored by the NECC cultural diversity 
committee) 

Political Item Collectors Show 

Feb. 22, Saturday (Snow date—Feb. 23), 9 am - 1 
pm 

The Northern New England Chapter of the 
American Political Item Collectors spring show will 
consist of over 20 collectors from all over New 
England and New York, showing and selling items 
such as campaign buttons, ribbons, posters and 
banners, glassware and other political items. Special 
collections of memorabilia from political causes— 
such as apartheid— will be on display. Admission: $1 
at the door. 

Trip to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 

Feb. 29, Saturday, 9 am (leaves from NECC 
Student Center) 

BEUYS and WARHOL: The Artist as Shaman and 
Star: This exhibit brings together drawings and art 
objects of the theatrical and controversial German 
artist Joseph Beuys and the American artist Andy 
Warhol. These landmark figures have greatly influenced 
contemporary artists with their distinctly different 
styles. 

Impressionism in Europe and America: This exhibit 
brings highlights the MFA’s extraordinary 19th 
century masterpieces by French painters Degas, 
Pissarro and Monetas well as those of American artists 
including Sargent, Cassatt and Homer. Also included 
will be works form Impressionist painters from En- 
gland, Italy, Norway, Holland, Germany and Poland. 

Tickets $16 (co-sponsored by the NECC Alumni 
Association) 

The Early Years of Rhythm and Blues: 

The Photography of Benny Joseph 

March 2-26, 1992 

This exhibit focuses on the cultural context in 
which rhythm and blues music developed. Such famil- 
iar faces as those of B.B. King, Mahalia Jackson, 
Junior Parker and Della Reese are captured on film by 
photographer Benny Joseph. 


Editor’s note: 


Read more about the rest of the gallery schedule in the 
next issue of the Observer. 
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‘JFK’ moves audiences 


Stone interprets history in controversial new film 


By DIANA E. ZIPETO 
Observer Opinion Editor 


For the generations who didn’t witness it, the 
cloudy case of John F. Kennedy’s death has 
always remained as open and shut as their 
American History texts. All the sounds and 
feelings of the era had been left to the 
imaginations of America’s youth and the 
memories of their teachers. 

In Oliver Stone’s latest movie, JFK, 
moviegoers of all ages become first-hand 
witnesses to the assassination of the 35th 
president. In a gesture by one movie maker, 
history is opened to the public and generations 
who have only heard the accounts finally get 
to sense the world as it was on Nov. 22, 1963. 

Stone’s historical review uses today’s most 
powerful medium to tell his story: motion 
pictures. He uses familiar scenes of history 
like news clips, front pages, crackling speeches 
by newscasters and politicians to set the movie. 
At the mention of Fidel Castro, the Bay of 
Pigs and Nikita Khrushchev, feelings are stirred 
ofa naive, nationalistic America of the 1960s. 

Stone takes us to a time when world events 
were just beginning to be reported with 
television. His movie camera crosses the black— 
and—white news screen into the real color 


Movie Review 


events, then back out to the reactions of the 
newswatchers. 

Human interest: Real footage taken from 
the Zapruder film and newscasts is spliced 
with Hollywood scenes of speculation. The 
scenes following JFK’s death show someone 
rushing in the room to say, “The president’s 
been shot,” gasps and tears, and the hushed 
bars where people have gathered to watch the 
news. 

The United States then forms the Warren 
Commission, under Judge Earl Warren, to 
investigate the murder. The commission finds 
Lee Harvey Oswald guilty. 

New Orleans District Attorney Jim Garri- 
son is not satisfied with this answer. Played by 
contemporary movie hero Kevin Costner, 
Garrison is portrayed as the quintessential 
sensitive male. He is a well-read lawyer, ca- 
pable and loving, smooth and honest. He 
refuses to accept the establishment’s single— 
man, single—bullet theory of how JFK was 
killed, and instead insists the government 
conspired to murder its president in a coup 
d’etat. Garrison goes against the grain, the 


very characteristic of a ’60s hero. 

Digging in: Stone’s movie then begins a 
tour of the U.S. legal system as Garrison tries 
to discover what “really” happened. Both 
Stone and Garrison speculate, dipping in and 
out of fact to make trigger—pullers of the 
military, the Cubans, the CIA and the FBI. 

Stone lets Garrison’s witnesses speak. He 
gives their flat words form and vitality. He 
adds pictures to their memories and lends life 
to their testimonies in order to make what was 


once just a story from a witness’ mouth truth 
for the audience. 

Stone shows us a government in an era 
when politicians were demigods. Ticker tape 
and idealism fueled the public’s assurance 
that their country was “the best,” and all was 
well. JFK is a movie that looks at the end of 
that era of naivete. 

The final message to JFK viewers is, 
“Dedicated to the young, in whose spirit the 
search for truth marches on.” As in his other 
movies—Platoon, Born on the Fourth of July 
and The Doors, Stone has given himself an 
historian’s responsibility of interpreting this 
“truth.” And, since for alot of people, Stone’s 
truth is their first look at the JFK assassina- 
tion, many will believe it. 

Lasting impression: Stone loads his cam- 
era and lowers it to the American public. He 
welcomes moviegoers to look down the barrel 
while he shoots out image after image, scenes 
that will be remembered long after the critical 
words of Newsweek and Globe writers are 
forgotten. 


And although the movie is only one man’s 
opinion of a historical mystery, for the gen- 
erations who didn't witness the real thing, 
JFK will be seen as historical fact. 


Faculty criticizes film’s ‘questionable’ content 


By JULIA FAIRCLOUGH 
Observer Features Editor 


After almost 30 years, controversy still flares over President 
Kennedy’s assassination. 

According to Mary Harada, professor, department of 
history and government, after the Kennedy assassination, 
everything began to unravel and many heroes in American 
society were shot, including Martin Luther King and Bobby 
Kennedy. 

“For me, it was the top of the mountain, and we’ve been 
sliding down since then,” Harada said. 

Oliver Stone recently released JFK, a movie which out- 
lined the possible conspiracy theory behind the assassination. 

Mixed views: Harada said she did not like the way Stone 
used history, saying the film was not a documentary but a 
drama, and did not accurately present the facts. 

“The assasination is still a painful wound for me,” she said. 

Arthur Barlas, instructor, department of history and gov- 
ernment, said, “The movie is probably a very good dramatic 
fictional account of JFK, but I have my doubts about this 
being real history, and I hope people can make the distinc- 
tion.” 

Excitement seekers: Barlas said conspiracy theories are 
dramatic, and the public is drawn to that. 

According to Julie Cloutier, part-time instructor, depart- 
ment of history and government, the public is in awe of the 
Kennedy family, and they are always talked about. 

Eleanor Day West, part-time instructor, department of 
creative arts, said what happened is still an open question. 

Although the Warren Commission report was full of 
integrity, West said, it did not give a complete picture. 

West said the official investigation never explored the 
theory of conspiracy, and it was all “left up for grabs.” 

Everyone can create a theory, West said, as Stone did for 
his movie, but he did not have all the facts, and used 
miscellaneous news reports, rumor, and hearsay. 

More investigating: “There needs to be a thorough inves- 
tigation,” West said. “Movies just distort the facts.” 

According to Harada, it is time to see what the results of 
the sealed Congressional hearings say, but it will not be 
enough to convince the people who believe there isa conspiracy. 

According to recent Boston Globe account, the chairman of 
the former House assassinations committee predicted the 
records would not produce new evidence. 

Pointless: Rep. Louis Stokes, an Ohio Democrat, said he 
is exploring a resolution to release the files, but “those 
contending there’s something in those records that covers up 
something will be abysmally disappointed.” 

“Tt seems like it will always be something in society we will 
be dealing with and probably will never be settled,” West said. 

According to Cloutier, the CIA is constantly conducting 
matters we don’t know about, and the government is com- 
plicated, so matters get buried and well—hidden. 

However, Barlas said, from his knowledge of the govern- 
ment, it could never be efficient enough to form such a 
cleverly—executed conspiracy. 

Broadened perspectives: Yet, this film may inspire people 
to question and look into history, Barlas said. 

West’s concern is that young people today were not 
around during the tragedy, but just heard about it, and have 
nothing to go on except bizarre theories. 


“I’m afraid people will accept what they see in movies as 
reality, but we have to be careful and see this is Hollywood,” 
Barlas said. 

Blinders on: In a recent article in the Haverhill Gazette, 
Stone defended his theory of conspiracy and said, “Journalists 
continue to cite each other rather than examine the evidence. 
The press in a sense already decided that Lee Harvey Oswald 
was the lone gunman as well as the lone nut...because he had 
a Communist profile.” 
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In addition, Stone believes the assassinations of Robert 
Kennedy and Martin Luther King are linked to the Kennedy 
assassination. 

“A parallel court government” is a “moving, fluid thing, a 
series of forces at play,” which succeeded in pulling off all 
three assassinations, according to Stone 

“There was a coup d’etat in this country that removed the 
president undemocratically,” Stone said. “There is a shadow 
government that has existed for years.” 
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